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ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL, DUBLIN. 


ST. PATRICK.—DEAN. SWIFT. 


ERHAPS we shall rank as “heretics,” if we | suggest that, perhaps, he did not baptise his con- 
hint a doubt whether St. Patrick did really | verts at the well formerly seen near the base of 
preach to the pagan Irish on the very site where | the church-tower? Some persons declare that 
this cathedral now stands. Shall we also dare to | St. Patrick could not have foreseen the kind of 
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neighbourhood which would grow up round his 
cathedral. A church may have “ Vanity Fair” 
very near its walls, but a cathedral in Rag Fair 
may seem, to “respectable people,” as ill-placed 
as a palace in Puddle Dock. Strangers may be 
pardoned for regretting that a pile upon which 
£150,000 have just been expended should be sur- 
rounded by “slop-shops;” ethers, however, may 
think that a position among the poor is the very 
place for a missionary cathedral. 

An ancient church may have stood on the site 
of the present from the time of St. Patrick, but 
“the college of priests” which afterwards became 
a cathedral was erected outside the city walls by 
John Comyn, the first Anglo-Norman Archbishop 
of Dublin, about the year 1190, and was dedicated 
to St. Patrick on March 17th in the next year. 

The Danes had, however, previously established 
a bishopric of their own, dependent on Canter- 
bury, in the monastic church of the Holy Trinity. 
The diocese was raised to an archbishopric in the 
year 1152, and the old monastic church became 
the cathedral of Christ Church at the Reformation. 
It was here that the English liturgy was first 
read on Easter Sunday, 1550. 

Thus, from the exclusiveness of the old Danish 
colony on the one hand, and the liberality of 
Archbishop Comyn, we have two churches ranking 
as cathedrals in the same city. A statute of 1834 
has decreed the reduction of the two deans to one, 
by enacting that at the death of the Dean of Christ 
Church the Dean of St. Patrick should become 
Dean of Christ Church; and thus the two 
deaneries have become ones 

The appearance of St. Patrick’s Cathedral is 
not remarkable for beauty or grandeur. It wants 
that richness of sculptured tracery, and diversity 
of light and.shade, which so often convert a mass 
of grey stone into a poem. The tower presents 
none of those marvels of cunning work which 
photographers travel long distances to copy, and 
over which artists ponder with lingering joy. We 
need scarcely remind our readers that the whole 
pile has been lately restored, at the vast outlay of 
about £150,000. This was not the result of a 
great national subscription, nor was it the grant 
of some rich corporation, nor the fruit of a vote 
snatched after a hot debate in Parliament, but the 
liberal donation of a citizen of Dublin. Time was, 

and that not long ago, when the roof of the nave 
was left in a half-ruinous state for twenty-five 
years; being, during all that period, upheld by scaf- 
folding. Mr. (now Sir) B. L. Guinness having ex- 
pended about £150,000 in the restoration of the pile, 
and in clearing away many surrounding nuisances, 
had the satisfaction of seeing the renovated cathe- 
dral re-opened, on Friday, the 24th of February, 
1865. It had been originally supposed that the 
whole work might be accomplished for £80,000; 


but no subsequent extension of the cost was 
allowed to suspend the due completion of the 
whole plan. There has been a thorough con- 
scientiousness in both work and materials, from 
the Tullamore limestone which replaced the de- 
cayed Caen stone, to the renewed stalls and 
banners of the knights of St. Patrick. 

Have we nothing to say about St. Patrick, from 
whom the cathedral was named? Yes, much 
more than our space will allow us to express; 
but we dare not omit all notice of so renowned 
a saint. St. Patrick was probably born in Scot. 
land, about the year 372, and came to Ireland as 
a missionary in 432, having, however, been pre 
ceded by other Christian teachers, either from the 
ancient British or Gallic Church. 

St. Patrick is generally supposed to be buried at 
Downpatrick, near the cathedral. But this does 
not pass unchallenged. The once magnificent 
Abbey of Glastonbury not only claimed Joseph 
of Arimathea as her founder, and the famous Dun- 
stan for her pupil and abbot, but also the grave of 
St. Patrick. Let not Downpatrick fear, antiquaries 
assure us that the Patrick buried at Glastonbury 
is not the serpent-vanquisher of Ireland, but his 
tutor, who bore the same name, and is known as 
“ Patrick, senior.” We trust this explanation will 
be perfectly satisfactory to our friends at Glaston- 
bury, Downpatrick, and Dublin. 

Perhaps to some minds St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
is more suggestive of the witty and_ political 
Dean Swift, than of the old Celtic missionary. 
As the visitor gazes alternately on the black and 


the dean, the ldtter of ‘Stella,’ he will recall 
some passages from the strange life of this most 
singular of deans, A cathedral dignitary who 
has left eighteen volumes for the enlightenment of 
the world, and of whom many lives have been 
written, ought now to be well understood. But 
Dean Swift is a mystery still. 

A simple outline of his life is soon given, but a 
satisfactory estimate of his character is a more 
difficult work. Jonathan Swift was born in the 
house No. 7, Hoey’s Court, Castle Street, Dublin, 
on the 30th of November, 1667, seven months after 
the death of his father, the steward of the King’s 
Inns. Young Swift obtained his degree at Trinity 
College, Dublin, in 1685, with some difficulty, his 
recklessness and insubordination having involved 
him in difficulties with the university authorities. 
Four years after, we find him acting as secretary 
to the retired statesmen, Sir William Temple, 
at whose residence, Moor Park, near Farnham, 
Surrey, he not only often met William IIL. but 
became first the tutor and then the lover of 
Esther Johnson, ‘better known as “ Stella” (the 
star). Swift’s age was double that of Stella, but 
he was clever and she was pretty, and the prospect 
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was not without a certain brightness. Swift took | popularity in Ireland. An order had been given 


orders in 1694, but soon gave up the living of 
Kilroot, and returned to Sir William Temple, 
with whom he lived until the death of the hterary 
politician, in 1698. Stella’s lover had a legacy 
from Sir William Temple, and received from Lord 
Berkeley the rectory of Agher, with the vicarages 
of Laracor and Rathbeggan, worth together about 
£230, and the prebend of Dunbavin, conferred in 
1700, gave him an income of £400 a-year. Of 
course, now he married Stella? Swift was not in 
such a hurry; the lady was but nineteen, and she 
of course could wait. Besides, there was “ another 
lady” in the case, a Miss Jane Waryng, to whom 
Swift had offered marriage. The maiden at first 
said “no,” then changed her mind and hinted | 
“yes.” | 





Of course the gentleman did not retaliate | 
by a negative, but drew up such a picture of a/| 
perfect wife that the damsel was fairly frightened | 
off. This did not clear the way for Stella’s wed- 
ding; but matters were arranged in a pains 
way, not exactly Irish or English. Stella now | 
nineteen, and having a small fortune, took up her | 
abode in Ireland, near Swift’s vicarage of Laracor. | 
A Mrs. Dingley had accompanied the young lady | 
from England, and the practice was for both ladies | 
to live in the vicarage house, during the master’s | 
frequent absences in England, and to return to 

their own lodgings on his return. 

Stella’s lover was becoming a great man, the 
pet political writer of the Whigs, and the associate 
of such men as Addison, Pope, Steele and Lord 
Somers. Visions of a bishopric began to rise 
before the Vicar of Laracor. Ini704 the “Tale of 
a Tub” startled some and enraged others. The 
keen satire delighted the clubs and the wits, but 
justly vexed the grave and the sincere. The 
Church-of-England man objected to his portrait 
in “ Martin,” the Presbyterian deemed “Jack” a 
libel on himself, and the Roman Catholic resented 
the character of “Peter” as an unpardonable in- 
Some thoughtful men even suggested their 
suspicions that the anonymous writer must be 
an infidel; and this has been more than hinted 
by Thackeray. 

Perhaps, after all, the mitre might have come 
to Stella’s lover, but for the vengeful feeling of 
one insulted woman. The Duchess of Somerset 
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to coin Irish farthings and halfpence to the 
amount of £108,000. The right of coining being 
allotted to a Mr. William Wood, the Irish Par- 
liament denounced the scheme. One man now 
raised a tempest. Letters, signed “ W. B. Drapier,” 
were suddenly published, as if from a “ draper,” 
written with so much fire and well-directed in- 
vective, that all Ireland was lashed into fury, 
and none would use the abhorred coinage. When 
W. B. Drapier was found to be the dean, none 
dared prosecute, and he became for a time the 
greatest man in Ireland. The “ Drapier’s Head” 
was seen everywhere; the inns exhibited it on 
their signboards, gentlemen on medals, and ladies 
on their pocket-handkerchiefs. 

In 1726 the dean published the famous “ Gul- 
liver’s Travels,” one of the finest pieces of English 
composition and vigorous, trenchant sarcasm that 
our literature contains. 

The death of Stella, in the fifty-third year of her 
age, suspended for a while Swift’s political war- 
fare. The retrospect was dark. At the age of 
sixteen the pretty, dark-eyed girl had regarded 
him as her future husband. He rose into fame 
and obtained affluence; but Stella’s life ended with 
every hope unaccountably disappointed. Swift's 
habit of disguising his emotions by a mask of 
irony renders it impossible to estimate his feel- 
ings towards Stella. A lock of her hair was 
enclosed by him in paper, and he wrote on the 
packet, “Only a woman’s hair.” Was this the 
perfection of irony, to hide the agony of love ? 

The closing years of Swift’s life cannot be called 
happy. His old literary and political friends died 
one after another, deafness cut off the once brilliant 
talker from society, and strange fits of giddiness 
gradually affected his mind. Often in the morn- 
ing did he pray that he might not outlive the 
day; and he would take leave of friends, saying, 
“T hope I shall never see you again.” 

At length the end came—on Saturday, the 19th 
of October, 1745. The great Jacobite rebellion 
was at that hour shaking the land, but neither 
sound nor sight of the political storm reached him 
who a few years before would have joined with 
exulting cry in the tumult of the fight. His death 
re-kindled the old enthusiasm of his countrymen. 





had red hair. Swift, in one of his wild freaks of 


The body lay in a sort of state in the hall of his 


satire, ridiculed the delicate tints of the lady’s | house, and multitudes flocked to gaze for the last 


locks, calling them “ carrots.” 
a pet of Queen Anne, and her supplications aided 
in stopping Swift’s advance to a bishopric. Lord 
Oxford implored Swift to accept the deanery of 
St. Patrick’s, Dublin. The irritated satirist sul- 
lenly assented, and the Vicar of Laracor became a 
dean in the year 1713. 

The year 1723 was remarkable for the sudden 
elevation of the dean to the topmost height of 


The duchess was | time on that stern, still countenance, and to touch 


|the snow-white locks. His nurse, Mrs. Barnard, 
| was forced to keep a close watch, lest the visitors 
|should appropriate every lock of the deceased 
| dean’s hair as keepsakes. He was buried, October 
22nd, according to his own directions, three days 
after death, on the south side of the great aisle of 
| St. Patrick’s. 

| What estimate does the reader form of Swift? 
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Most women will thoroughly hate him for his | tioned even by those ‘iin hate him as a man and 


conduct to Stella; the politician will hint his ‘sus- 
picions, and the Christian will probably doubt | 
whether the restoration of a weekly communion at 
St. Patrick’s, was quite a set-off for a life passed 
in ridiculing men and deceiving women. The 
moralist will gladly remember the private charities 
of the dean; but he cannot overlook that domi- 
neering insolence which insulted all to whom he 
was opposed. 

Then on what does the fame of Swift stand? 
On intellect: a keen, vehement, proud, and defiant 
mind stands before us in Dean Swift. We may 
call him a mocker, if we please; but the mockery 
is of no common order. Sarcasm and irony are 
combined, and the bitter sneer is mingled with 
provoking laughter. Then mark his style: no 
cloud of words, no poetic elevation, but that clear, 
decisive speech used by one too keenly intent on 
the idea to think of fine writing. Each word is 
a good fit to each thought; no loose verbiage, like 
draggling robes, stops the rapid progress of the 
ideas. The verdict of Addison, that Swift ‘was 
the greatest genius of his age,” will not be ques- 





| despise him as adean. “Would you have liked 
to live with him?” is the test proposed by 
Thackeray. Probably most will answer, “No;” but 
they will also recall the names of other world- 
famous men who were most pleasing when seen 
from a cautious distance. 

Nevertheless, with all his faults, and with all 
his puzzling peculiarities, Dean Swift’s name is 
“writ large” on the literary roll, and no educated 
man can enter St. Patrick’s without being re- 
minded of the strange cleric who preached a tame 
morality from the pulpit, and poured out his in- 
vectives from the press. 

Dean Swift shows us the national mind and 
heart distracted by political jealousies and re- 
ligious bigotry. May we hope that the late noble 
and munificent restoration of St. Patrick’s is a 
type of the country’s restoration to order, justice, 
and happiness? ‘Then the bells of this ancient 
Trish church shall remind us of the lines— 

“ Ring out the thousand years of war, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace.” 


W.D 








A WORD UPON RESERVED BLESSINGS. 


BY THE REY. W. M. STATHAM. 


HAT is a very touching question 
which the defrauded Esau asks of his 
father Isaac: “ Hast thou not reserved 
a blessing for me?” ‘There is no 
reader of that history but must have 
felt a tender pity for Esau, and a con- 

tempt for J; acob’s mean dodgery and deceit. But 

superficial judgments are often wrong, and we 
need to read further on in the history to dis- 
cover that Jacob’s jugglery did not deprive Esau 
of ultimate good. “It shall come to pass when 
thou shalt have the dominion, that thou shalt 
break his yoke from off thy neck”—a most 
remarkable sentence, a fact in history which 
elucidates the dealings of Providence. ‘Trial and 
sorrow came indeed to Esau, yet only meanwhile. 
So far as God’s judgment is concerned—behold 
how wise it is. Who could wish a nobler vic- 
tory than that of Esau? When Jacob lifted up 
his eyes, and saw in the grey distance Esau 
coming with his four hundred men, what a rush 
came over Jacob’s heart—what a tremor filled 





his conscience—how seven times he bowed him- 
self to the ground—how he brought the drove 
of cattle as an offering to his injured brother 
Esau, who ran to meet him, fell on his neck, 
kissed him, and wept, saying, 
my brother; 


“T have enough, 
keep that thou hast unto thy- 





self”—a right: noble victory this! a victory well 
won; a blessing reserved, but very real and 
precious ! 

Those who study the philosophy of religious 
history, sce that running through all there is the 
self-punishing power of sin and the self-rewarding 
power of virtue—a law so uniform and excellent, 
that it works itself out in all circumstances and 
conditions of life, giving grace and beauty to 
the history of the faithful, and clothing with con- 
scious shame the character of the truckler with 
truth. Man has chiefly to fear himself. No Jacob 
can ultimately harm him, the deceit of another 
will not damn his soul. The words, * When thou 
shalt have the dominion,” remind us that truth 
cannot ever be kept beneath the feet of tyranny, 
and that there is a beautiful equity in all the ways 
and dealings of God. We may not always be able 
to trace the mysterious path of the providence of 
God, but it is always wise. Our vision is limited, 
we only know in part; but what we see, however 
limited, helps us to believe in the general purpose 
of the Great Ruler of all. This is not the place to 
enter into the philosophical discussion of certain 
modern schools of thought, but we cannot help 
feeling the force of what one of England’s greatest 
thinkers says on this subject: “ Language has no 
meaning for the words just, merciful, benevolent, 
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save that in which we predicate them of our 
fellow-creatures; and unless that is what we 
intend to express by them, we have no business 
to apply the words. If, in affirming them of God, 
we do not mean to affirm these very qualities, 
differing only as greater in degree, we are neither 
philosophically nor morally entitled to affirm 
them at all.” From our own justice-point, then, 
we cannot conceive of injustice in God, we can- 
not think of him as making Esau’s whole future 





and Daniel. We must never “judge the Lord by 
feeble sense, but trust him for his grace.” Nothing 
is too hard for him. Amid clouds, and rain, and 
storm, he has blessings in reserve. 

, Christian faith will further remember that all 
blessings are bestowments; they are not the na- 
tural inheritance of any of us. Sin has forfeited 
them all. We have no right to argue they ought 
to come, or to say with impatience, When will they 


come? It is in this sense that many of our ideas 





miserable through the trickery of another. “ All | of right run wild. Show me your supposed title to 
his works are done in truth;” “just and right | any blessing; I can show you a thousand flaws in 
is he;” and one of the ways in which this is | any such title you may have to the gifts of God. 
historically manifest is included in the suggestive | Energy, endurance, enterprise, zeal, sinew, spirit, 
question, “Hast thou not reserved a blessing | strength, what are all these, when Esau and Jacob 


for me?” 

Reserved blessings! This, then, is the theme | 
of this brief paper. We see human history full | 
of events and circumstances which awaken our 
wonder and surprise; but we do not see, as our | 
Father in heaven does, the end from the begin- 
ning; and no mystery in life must make us play 
at dice with principles in theology, or discredit 
the precious fact that God is not only Love, but 
Wisdom and Justice, too. 

Christian faith should ever rest on the outwork- 
ing of the Divine purpose. I say rest—‘ rest in the 
Lord, and wait patiently for him.” Nothing so 
weakens and distracts us as the bemoaning our 
present condition. Perhaps we have not what we 
wish ; perhaps we have lost what we loved. We, 
too, Esau-like in love or inheritance, have been de- 
ceived by others. Perhaps, with all our faults and 
sins, no conscious error of our own has mingled 
with this special trial. Amid the many frailties 
incidental to our character, we may not be able to 
link our personality with this weary, heavy anxiety, 
or grief. Well, God’s purposes will ripen fast, 
and they must be good. ‘To see these Hebrews en- 
joying the restful, fruitful land of Canaan, going 
up to their temple, with its glorious services, with 
exceeding joy, you could scarcely think that but a 
few years ago their fathers were wearing the gyves 





and fetters of slavery, and that now they are aboui | 
becoming the most notable people on the face of | 
the earth. Blessings in reserve, you see! The| 


good land which the Lord had promised to their | 
| become two bands; but for all that, there had 


Jathers. To see that aged Joseph, so restful, and 


honoured, and calm, you would scarcely think that | 


| are both born in sin, subject to the curse, and 


without any claim at all, save as they plead the 
infinite mercy of God in Christ? To resolve Pro- 
vidence into the sustaining of natural rights, is 
the most serious trifling, as it altogether ignores 
the great fact, that we are debtors in everything 
to the favour of God. Life itself, so precious and 
so pleasant, is but a gift; its duties and relation- 
ships, involving schemes and enterprises so full 
of interest, is but a scene of merciful probation. 
With those who ignore this, we can have no argu- 
ment, because it lies at the foundation of all just 
views of life. Whilst admitting this most fully, 
we need not, however, think for 2 moment that 
God has altered his nature, that he will prosper 
eventually tyranny or wrong, or allow the deceit 
of Jacob to work his weal. No! we shall find 
him in all things “a just God and a Saviour.” 
Christian faith sees that blessings are not always 
what they seem. The true test of the bread is in 
the eating! Jacob’s mind for a long time had not 
been easy, and there is nothing so utterly unbear- 


‘able as the continually fretting and chafing of 


thought which comes from loss of self-respect. 

In the prospect of meeting Esau, Jacob says, 
“T will appease him with the present that goeth 
before me, and afterward I will see his face.” 
Oh! how those deceits had rankled in his mind, 
disturbing his duties by day, and his dreams by 
night. If he had injured Esau, how much more 
had he injured himself! He had certainly pros- 
pered outwardly—he had passed over Jordan and 


gone with him everywhere the memory of deceit, 




























it could be he whose youth had in it so much of | treachery, and wrong. How we might have en- 
wrong, the cruelty of the brothers, and the con- vied him on that fair morning, when he went in 
finement of the prison-house. To see the enthroned | unto Isaac to gain the blessing; but we learn that 
David, wearing the insignia of royalty in Jerusa- | the gain of outward prosperity is not the all in all 
lem, you can scarcely connect him with the harp- | for which man should seek. If true biographies 
playing shepherd-boy amid the lonely hills of | were common, we should read beneath so called 
Judea, who was afterwards so persecuted in the | lives of successful men, many stories of humilia- 
court of Saul, now not only a monarch, but monarch | tion, forgetfulness of their own kith and kin, the 
over such a people, and the inspired writer of our | remembrances which pained them in after years, 
Psalms. No, and the same may be said of Moses | of illicit bargains, unjust competitions, and unlawful 
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alliances. ._Men cannot wash or wear these out; 
the mark abides in the linen of character. You, 
dear reader, have perhaps, often envied those who 
would willingly have exchanged their palace for 
your cottage. You have often sighed for the 
golden apple which another has been devouring; you 
have not seen the bitter ashes which have met the 
teeth of the eager eater. True, indeed, it is, that 
eurses so called are not always what they seem, 
nor are blessings either. We must look beyond 
the present moment of life to the after outworking 
of habit and character, to see what blessing means. 
Solomon’s youth was beautiful; his age~alas! alas! 
David’s youth was a scene of trial; his age—oh, 
how glorious! The motto for life should be—Wait. 
Let blessings be understood better than they 
sometimes are. “ Better is a little with righteous- 
ness than great revenues without right.” ‘“ The 
getting of treasures by a lying tongue is a vanity 
tossed to and fro of them that seek death.” “ Let 
not thine heart envy sinners: but be thou in the 
fear of the Lord all the day long.” 

Christian faith believes that the reserved bless- 
ing may be hidden in the present loss. 

How many a beautiful flower is hidden in a 
prickly seed! How many a time have we all had 
reason to remember the words, “ Be not desirous 
of his dainties : for they are deceitful meat ;” that 
is, the penalty is hidden in the luxury. So, too, 
on the other side, has not the light affliction 
worked out a weight of glory even on earth? Yes, 
the grain ripens best because it was dropped into 
a soil that had been well ploughed and harrowed. 
The Arabs have a solemn and suggestive proverb : 
“The blessings of the evil genii are curses;” 
whilst, on the other hand) we have ours: “ Sorrows 
are often angels in disguise.” We cannot, I know, 
always be in the mood to feel that there is a bless- 
ing reserved in some seasons of trial. In the 
celebrated “ Memoirs of Margaret Fuller” there 
occurs this sentence: “TI have little faith in the 
paternal love which I need, so ruthless or so neg- 
ligent seems the government of the earth.” Such 
darkness often for a season oppresses human 
spirits. We cannot expect to sce love’s inscrip- 
tion written on the cross just when we are bear- 
ing it. We must wait for clearer light, assured 
that God is light, and that in him is no darkness 
at all. The boon will come when, softened by 
tribulation, made meeker by endurance, and with 
a faith tested in the furnace, our very character 





| the rich rewards within us—the joy unspeakable 
| and full of glory of the Christian life! 

Christian faith revels and rejoices in the 
reserved inheritance of the saints. Reserved! 
“T go to prepare a place for you,” said Chrisi, 
If we can use analogy in such a high matter as 
| the future life, we may surely remember how 
often we have found in the little futures of this 
earthly life, scenes that have surpassed our best 
expectations. We little knew what hidden 
beauties existed in some of the scenes of Nature. 
We little knew that there were such sweet joys 
in the coming friendship, and such sensations 
of surprise and joy in the enclosures of human 
thought we had not reached. We are constantly 
finding what seemed the hard, half-dreaded future 
melt into the glad and pleasant present time. If 
life were indeed to be what we think it in our 
darker days, it would be a valley of Baca indeed; 
but we find that new turns in the road take us 
out of the valley, and new hills take us above the 
mists. The reserved blessings of this life are, to 
my mind, something very wonderful: blessings to 
a family springing from one least thought of in 
childhood—the flower springing up in the most 
untended path; and out of the eater coming forth 
meat. Let such analogies teach us that there isa 
reserve adapted to all the faculties of our immortal 
nature. There will be blessings ever in reserve; 
we shall enter upon a life full of restful happiness, 
and full of continued enterprise and discovery. 
We know how in this world we are ever finding 
some fresh surprise; how, to our eager hearts, 
there is always something to live for. There is 
not weariness enough even in fourscore years of 
life to make us wish to quit this world. We love 
it still, and assuredly the same Lord who made 
and redeemed us, and has prepared a place for 
us, will have reserved joys in store throughout the 
measureless enduring of eternity. 

Permit me, dear reader, in closing this brief 
paper, to suggest when night comes with its 
weeping, that the horizon is yet reddening with a 
morning of joy, and that for all the faithful there 
is a heaven of reserved blessedness in store, whose 
beauty “ eye hath not seen, nor ear heard.” The fact 
that our very constitution is evidently made for 
something ever in the future, not only suggests 
our immortality, but inasmuch as all life is pro- 
vided for as its seasons and eras come, we feel 
confident that the same Lord over all will adapt 





will show in itself the reward of trial even here. 
Reserved blessings! What blessings can equal | 


the future world to our ever-growing knowledge 
and our ever-deepening bliss. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF PALESTINE. 


BY CHARLES BOUTELL, M.A. 


CHAPTER I. 


# creat and remarkable enterprises that 
i) have been undertaken by England, in 
our own times, must be assigned by 
common consent to the exploration of 
Palestine. It is, indeed, extraordinary that this 
should be a work that still remains to be accom- 
plished : but, at the same time, it must be regarded 
as a subject for the most cordial congratulation, 
that this all-important work should have been 
kept in store until it would be certain to be taken 
in hand in the right spirit, and conducted with 
becoming care, reverence, and energy. At length 
the time for this exploration has come; and the 
right men have appeared, both to direct it and 
to carry it practically into effect. 

It was in the year 1864 that an English lady, 
Miss Burdett Coutts, “whose very name,” as the 
Dean of Westminster has happily said, “is iden- 
tified with acts of munificence,” entertained the 
truly philanthropic purpose of providing for the 
inhabitants of the Jerusalem of to-day a suitable 
supply of pure water. After a careful considera- 
tion of this proposal, it was determined, by the 
advice of persons of the greatest experience and 
the highest authority, that in order to obtain the 
desired water-supply and to secure its permanence, 
it would be necessary, as a preliminary procedure, 
that a complete and accurate survey of Jerusalem 
should be made. In order to accomplish this 
object the sum of £500 was contributed by Miss 
Burdett Coutts. The work was entrusted, under 
the authority of the Secretary of State for War, 
to Captain Wilson, of the Royal Engineers, and 
that able officer, acting under the general orders 
of Colonel Sir Henry James, the director of the 
Ordnance Survey, and well seconded by Lieutenant 
Anderson of the same corps, with a working party 
consisting of one sergeant, two corporals, and two 
sappers, all of the Royal Engineers, left England 
for Palestine on the 12th of September, 1864. The 
expedition reached Jerusalem on the 3rd of October 
following. Their work having been accomplished 
with the most gratifying success, the two officers 
with their men embarked again at Jaffa on the 
16th of June, 1865; and on the 10th of the next 
month, without any casualty, and also without 
having suffered much from sickness, they all 
returned to England. 

Thus has been accomplished a survey of the 
Holy City and its immediate neighbourhood, with 
all the accuracy and detail of the Ordnance Sur- 
vey of our own country. And a plan, admirably 
engraved from drawings executed on a scale suf- 
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ficiently large to convey clearly even the minutest 
details, has been published, with various illus- 
trative sketches; and accompanied also with a 
collection of photographs, all of them equally 
interesting and valuable, that were taken, while the 
survey was in progress, by Sergeant McDonald, 
who, as Sir Henry James has put it on record, 
“is both a very good surveyor and a very good 
photographer.” 

It must be added that, during his eight months’ 
stay in Palestine, Captain Wilson was also able to 
complete a second important survey, in order to 
determine accurately the difference of level between 
the Mediterranean and the Dead Sea. The cost of 
this work—of which I propose in a succeeding 
chapter to give a careful description with illustra- 
tions—was provided for by the Royal Society and 
the Royal Geographical Society, who felt the value 
of a suggestion that had been made to them, that 
they should not neglect to avail themselves of the 
presence of a party of English Ordnance Surveyors 
in Palestine. And, further, in compliance with 
the desire of the Syrian Improvement Committee, 
and at their cost, and in consequence of the great; 
discrepancy between the levels given by differené 
civil engineers, Captain Wilson’s party determined 
the true levels from the Pools of Solomon to 
Jerusalem, and carefully investigated the ancient 
as well as the modern system for supplying the 
city with water from those vast reservoirs. 

The extreme scientific interest inseparable from 
such a survey of Jerusalem as this—the first and 
only work of the kind that ever had been con- 
templated since the days of those ancient masters 
of surveying, the Romans—would naturally and 
necessarily suggest a grand effort for the equally 
searching, minute, accurate, and systematic in- 
vestigation of the entire country. Nor would such 
a suggestion be restricted to the most perfect 
survey that would be possible of the whole region 
that may be entitled “ Palestine.” With a survey 
would be associated a thorough exploration. Not 
the present face of the country only, but also 
whatever relics of past ages may yet linger 
beneath (in many instances, probably, deep 
beneath) the existing surface, at once protected 
from injury or destruction, and obscured from 
sight by a covering of accumulated earth or 
shattered ruins, invite the researches of ex- 
plorers; and all must be included, without a 
single exception, in the magnificent enterprise 
of the “ Exploration of Palestine.” The survey 
of Jerusalem, accomplished by a small party of 
surveyors in the space of eight months, and 
supported by the private liberality of a single 
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individual, has shown what may be done, on a 
comparatively small scale, by ability and earnest- 
ness combined with tact, temper, and opportunity, 
without arousing the opposition of the authorities 
or inhabitants; and the results of this survey give 
every possible encouragement to those who may 
assume the more arduous duties and the graver 
responsibilities of a comprehensive and, it is to be 
hoped, an exhaustive exploration. 

Thus, in the first instance suggested by the 
munificent project ofan Englishwoman, and the 
suggestion confirmed by the success of what may 
be regarded as a truly splendid experiment, an 
association has been formed in England for the 
exploration of Palestine. 

This society lost no time in giving conclusive 
proof that it was thoroughly in earnest. Even 
before the return of Captain Wilson’s party in 
October, 1865, the society had completed its 
organisation, and had prepared and issued, as 
its claim for sympathy and support, a plan of its 
intended operations. And as early as December 
in the same year, Captain Wilson, again in 
company with Lieutenant Anderson, was sent out 
by the society, with the view of making such 
a general survey of the whole of Palestine as 
would enable the managing committee to fix on 
particular spots for future more searching in- 
vestigation; and also to collect in all quarters 
whatever special information would be consistent 
with the general aim of the society, and would 
throw light upon any points particularly specified 
for inquiry, investigation, and research in the 
society’s first programme. 

This expedition, the first sent out by the new 
society, was constantly and actively employed in 
various parts of Palestine from December, 1865, 
to May, 1866. It did good service, both in what 
was actually accomplished by it, and also in pre- 
paring the way for future more extensive. opera- 
tions, and in contributing to their success. 

The original plan or programme of the Explora- 


tion Society set forth, that it had been resolved | 
to raise a fund which should be applied to the | 


purposes of investigating the Holy Land, by 
employing competent persons to examine the fol- 
lowing points :— 

1. Archeology.—Jerusalem alone would furnish 
an ample, rich, varied, and truly important field 
in this department. What is above ground, the 
recent Ordnance Survey has described, recorded, 
and made known; but of what might be lying 
beneath the present surface scarcely anything 
had been discovered before the formation of the 
Exploration Society. And yet in deep and multi- 
farious interest, and in profound and heart-stirring 
associations, what place is there on the surface of 
the whole earth that can compare with the long- 
buried Jerusalem of the past? The real extent 


and true character of the Temple enclosure; the 
sepulchre of the Saviour; the tombs of the kings 
on Mount Zion; the course and ancient aspect of 
the Tyropeon valley; the spring and conduit of 
Hezekiah, and the whole of the ancient system of 
aqueducts ; the sites of the fortress of Antonia, and 
of the towers Hippicus and Psephinus; the palace 
of Herod; the ancient walls of the city; Ophel; the 
Pool of Bethesda; and many other familiar names, 
all have to be sought for by excavation; and it is 
not too much to anticipate that every foot in 
depth of the “ sixty feet of rubbish” on which the 
modern city stands, will yield precious information 
relating to some one or other of them. 

Then, again, beyond the Holy City, the country 
from north to south—“ from Dan to Beersheba ”— 
| abounds in sites and remains that promise abun- 
|dantly to repay examination. Foremost among 
; these are the site of Capernaum, Nazareth, and 
ithe various sites and remains that are near the 
| Lake of Genesareth, Mount Gerizim—possibly the 
|“ Moriah” of Abraham’s sacrifice, certainly the 
holy place of the Samaritans, containing the 
“twelve stones” which they allege to have been 
brought up by the Israelites from the bed of the 
Jordan at the time when they first crossed over 
its channel. Samaria, with the traditional tombs 
of John the Baptist and others, and with the ex- 
tensive remains of Herod’s edifices; also, deeply 
buried, possibly, relics of much earlier historic 
| ages : Jezreel, the capital of Ahab and Jezebel; 
| the valley of Shechem, the earliest settlement of 

Jacob in the promised land, with his well and the 
tomb of Joseph ; Hebron, the most venerable of the 
| monumental sanctuaries of Palestine; the Roman 
cities and ports along the sea-coast: Caesarea of 
| St. Paul and Herod; Antipatris; the mounds and 
| other remains of Jiljilich, probably the Gilgal so 
| famous in the sacred annals, which in the days of 
| Elijah and Elisha contained the great college of 
the prophets; the fortress and palace of Herod at 
| Jebel Fureidis; Bethshean, one of the most ancient 
cities of Palestine, with remarkable remains of 
Roman, and probably also of much earlier date; 
| the mounds in Jericho; the tombs, probably in- 
| huding that of Joshua, at Tibneh; the numerous 
remains in the valley of the Jordan; the great 
Assyrian mound near Damascus; and the great 
series of unexplored mounds and ruins, with the 
/numerous important sites that lie to the east of 
the Jordan—every one worthy of careful examina- 
tion, and all of them certain to contribute to the 
grand store of Scriptural knowledge and illustra- 
tion to be obtained—and, be it remembered, to be 
obtained only—by the thorough exploration of 
Palestine. 

2. Manners and Customs.—It has been well said, 
that the’ outward form and complexion of the 
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Scriptures, and much of the significance of their 
records, must remain more or less obscure so long 
as we are without an accurate knowledge, as well 
of the manners, dress, usages, and modes of life 
of the inhabitants of the Holy Land, as of the face 
of the landscape, the climate of the country, and 
its natural productions. Even to a casual traveller 
in Palestine the Bible becomes in its form, and, 
therefore, to some (possibly even to a very great) 
extent in its substance, a new book; or, at any 
rate, a light, unseen before, springs up amidst the 
congenial scenery and the familiar associations 
{different in so many material respects from those 
of the Western world) of its own land, which illu- 
minates, with ‘a brilliancy peculiar to itself, every 
page of the sacred volume. The exact accuracy 
and the graphic fidelity with which minute inci- 
dents are introduced, casually, perhaps, or by way 
of incidental illustration, then are for the first 
time fully appreciated, and their true value under- 
stood, and the incidents themselves then at once 
grow up into dignity and importance, when every 
detail is seen to be unconsciously reflected in the 
existing life of the present inhabitants of the land. 
Many an allusion, or comparison, also, which pre- 
viously had little, if any, significance, or had lain 
unnoticed, starts into prominence, and bears an 
unexpected—and a more valuable because unex- 
pected—testimony, throwing a bright light over a 
whole passage. 


Now, it is not to be expected, for many reasons, 


that the modes of life and the manners of the 
ancient Israelites will be revealed to us by any 
discovery of their works of art, whether for 
monumental or other purposes, in the same 
fulness that those of the Assyrians and Egyptians 
have been. . Still, information and ilustration of 
much value cannot fail to be obtained on these 
most interesting points through the work of ex- 
ploration. Such, and so tenacious, however, is 
the unchangeableness of the East, that in very 


many circumstances of every-day life—those little” 


things, more especially, which are so richly stored 
with characteristic ilustration—the modes of life 
and manners of the present inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, if not identical with those of the ancients, are 
very closely assimilated to them. For example, 
the explorers last sent by the society to carry on 
their noble work in Palestine, had their attention 
accidently attracted to a group, which very happily 
confirmed the judicious determination of the com- 
mittee to include manners and customs within the 
range of their exploration. It was a common, a 
most common incident of daily life that they saw 
—two women, seated on the ground, grinding at 
a mill, preparing the supply needed for the day, 
as had been the custom with their race through 
unnumbered generations. They could see in their 


work nothing beyond their habitual process of 








providing for a constantly recurring demand—one 
of the simplest of their domestic employments; 
but the strangers from the West were able to 
discern in that busy group precisely one of those 
most expressive illustrations of the “ Book,” which 
they had come to seek in the “land” and amongst 
its inhabitants. Immediately they remembered 
the words—*Two women shall be grinding at 
the mill; the one shall be taken, and the other 
left” (Matt. xxiv. 41; also Luke xvii. 35); and, 
here before their eyes, in this present Jerusalem, 
this same occupation was still of daily recurrence; 
and still, as of old, it showed the closest and most 
intimate external alliance and companionship be- 
tween those who were engaged in it. All. who 
heard the Divine Speaker, upwards of eighteen 
centuries ago, would understand instinctively the 
full force of His illustration; they saw, every day 
of their lives, and very many times repeated, the 
very same incident—two women grinding at the 
mill; and the sound of the grinding was heard 
continually in every village throughout the land; 
and now His words are brought home with fresh 
and more vivid impressiveness to ourselves, 
through the existence of exactly the same ancient 
usage on the very spot where it was daily enacted 
in the presence of the Saviour and his apostles. 
The explorers, in the discharge of one of the 
duties entrusted to them, carefully photographed 
the group, having added another figure—in 
himself also sufficiently characteristic of life in 
Palestine at the present day—to give complete- 
ness to their picture. The annexed engraving is a 
faithful reproduction of this photograph. 

It must be kept in remembrance, however, 
while “two women” may yet be seen thus to 
“grind at the mill” in Jerusalem and elsewhere 
in Palestine, that many of the ancient and pecu- 
liar .customs of the country are gradually, and 
in some instances rapidly, vanishing before the 
fast-rising tide of Western manners and European 
influences, so that at no distant period the exact 
meaning of many things which correspond with 
statements and records in the Bible, will have 
passed away. 

3. Topography.—Here, as in the other depart- 
ments to be assigned to the explorers, much yet 
remains to be accomplished. Of the coast-line 
of Palestine we have an accurate map founded 
on our own Admiralty charts. But we still are 
in want of a survey which, as we advance inland, 
would give with equal accuracy the principal 
points throughout the country, and thus would 
enable the intermediate spots and the smaller 
places to be filled in with comparative ease and 
certainty. 

4. Geology; and 5, Natural Sciences: Zoology, 
Botany, Physical Geography, Climate, Meteorology. 
—Of the geology we are almost in total ignorance 
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of every detail: and yet Palestine is geologicaily | and olive-trees, its lilies and roses, its lions and 
one of the most remarkable regions-——pevhuaps, it | foxes, eagles and ravens. 

may be said to be the most remarkable region; It will be my plan, in carrying on these notices 
on the surface of the globe. In like manner, our | of the Exploration of Palestine, always to adhere 
knowledge of the natural sciences in connection | closely to the narratives of the explorers, which 
with the Holy Land, resembles our knowledge of | have been placed in my hands by the authorities 
its archeology and topography in being lamentably | of the Exploration Society expressly for that pur- 
imperfect. Had the same intelligence, earnest-| pose. My object is to place before the readers 
ness, and perseverance been devoted to investiga- {of THE QUIVER a plain, faithful, and complete 
tions upon all these points in the Holy Land which | account of the great work that has been so weli 
have been applied to various other countries, all of | commenced in the Holy Land—a work in which I do 
them interesting in a high degree in themselves, | not hesitate to assume that every reader of this 
and yet none of them in any way connected with | journal, being also a student anda lover of the Holy 
the Bible or competent to illustrate its pages, but | Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, is 
little would have remained for the Exploration | personally interested. As the work proceeds, and 
Society beyond the completion of a great work. | as fresh discoveries are made, I am promised the 
As it is, but little more than the commencement | new reports and narratives as from time to time 
of the great work of exploration has as yet been they come from the explorers, with their sketches 
achieved; so that the society has to send out | and photographs; and thus, by a free use of these 
explorers who will include within their researches, ; original materials, aided by the engraver,I can 
not only the entire range of the archzology and | confidently undertake to provide an uninterrupted 
topography of the Holy Land, but also its cedars | description of the progress of the exploration. 
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@ é READ a poem yester-eve, And stars, once mirror’d in thy deep, 
(G & *Twas written o’er the sea; Are hidden in the sky ; 


aN 
es I gazed upon « pictured truth 


N longings rise 
Which since hath haunted me. Tok thiek alana: tet lenggerien 


For love that cannot change, 
Whose tide, that knoweth ebb nor flow, 
Nor stayed by painter’s grasp, May fill thy widest range: 
But oft of Nature’s book will Thought 


But w f earthly j 
Unfix the golden clasp, But when the swell of earthly joy 


Hath reached a noble height, 
And ev’ry good and perfect gift 
Shows beautiful and bright ; 


And read most wondrous things therein, 
Of all Truth shows sublime— 
The vast, unknown Eternity— 


| 

*T was written by no mortal hand, | 
! 

| 

Bi «iy 

| 


When all the gladdest thoughts of time, 











The grand old school of Time. 


I saw where late the tide had swept 
Into a deep, calm bay ; 

A few forgotten wavelets now 
*Twixt sandy ridges lay. 


Yet mighty rush and solemn roil, 
And snow-white surf afar, 

And one broad stretch of boundless blue 
Spake tide beyond the bar. 


And I knew its giant pulsings soon 
Would seek a short-lived rest ; 
That it would flow, and ebb again, 

Over the bay’s deep breast. 


O heart! that yearnest evermore 
For something earth hath not— 

For tides of joy beyond thyself, 
Come, ponder on this spot. 


*Tis not alone when all the springs 
Of human hope run dry, 





Its themes of olden song, 
Its pleasant hopes and mem’ries dear, 
Upon the spirit fhrong ; 


They are but some imprison’d waves 
*Twixt many a ridge of sand, 

To that great Love, whose ocean-burst 
Brings life-pearls to Time’s strand. 


The bay is bleak without its tide; 
The soul more bleak and chill 

Without that Life, whose waves alone 
Its myriad needs can fill. 


And, oh! when pained for present dearth 
And passing needs of life, 

The faithless heart remembers not 
The issue of its strife— 


Then, Saviour, let thy love be near, 
Not gazed on from afar ; 

And grant us still, from Time’s low shore, 
To look beyond the bar. 















A. Bonn. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DEERDALE VIC 


CHAPTER IX. | 
RACHEL HAS AN IDEA OF COMFORT. | 
]LESS their hearts! I shall be sorry to | 
leave them, after all!” 

It was Rachel who spoke; and Rachel | 
# had been standing at the door of the | 

== schoolhouse, watching the last little | 
sedition salsa sight. | 

Rachel dearly loved children; and children never | 
failed to love her in return. Scarce an infant, | 
however fractious, but would come to Rachel’s arms 
in a minute. Among the little ones committed to 
her care, Rachel's tact, and skill, and gentleness 
shone supreme. She was so bright and cheerful—so | 
patient, so clever. As the committee had said, on the | 
veritable Wednesday, when they had met to choose a | 
successor, “We may have another mistress, not 
another Rachel.” 

Rachel, then, was standing at the door of the | 
schoolhouse ; but it was too cold to stand there long. | 
A cutting blast came sweeping by, and made her 
shiver. She went in, and shut the door. The school- | 
room looked bare and deserted; but Rachel did not | 
stay in it. She locked the door, with a key that hung 
by the wall, put up the shutters, and then, bade it 
good-bye, for that night at least. | 

There were two little rooms behind, where Rachel | 
lived—where a fire was burning brightly, and the 
kettle singing away merrily, and where Rachel was 
going to have her tea. Nothing could be pleasanter, 
or more home-like, than Rachel’s snug dwelling. 
There was an air of refinement about it, too. There 
were books on a shelf, there were pictures, and some 
other slight adornments, just to prove that Rachel 
had a few tastes, she had found leisure to cultivate. 
She moved about her room, with a brisk, cheerful air, 
characteristic of Rachel. Her tea was made in no 
time; but before she sat down to it, she opened the 
door of another room, and, caadle in hand, went in. 
A soft bloom came upon her cheek, as she lifted the 
lid of a box, and looked into it. Something lay | 
shrouded in tissue-paper, but which speedily turned 
out to be a bonnet. It was her wedding-bonnet, and | 
she drew it out, and turned it round, and looked at | 
it on all sides, and put it back again. And then, | 
something else had to be looked at. The wedding- | 
gown, that was lurking not far from the bonnet. 











It | 
was a gown of some soft, warm material; the colour, | 
silver-grey. Then, there was the shawl; but she did | 
not look at that. Perhaps she thought she had seen | 
enough, for she closed the box, shut the drawer, and | 
went away to have her tea. Her tea was all ready in | 
the little metal pot that stood on the hob. It was | 
bitter cold, and she drew the table close to the fire, | 
and sat down. | 

Her face had its usual serene, happy expression ; , 
but she was not quite herself, either. She had fits of 
musing, as she sat down to her solitary meal. Fora | 
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long time, the cup stood before her untasted, and her 
head rested on her hand, and her eyes were fixed 
musingly on the glowing cinders in the grate. Then 
she roused herself, as if ashamed of her waste of time, 
and drank her tea hastily. She had scarce drunk it, 
before a knock came at the door. Rachel set down 
her cup, a bright glow in her cheek. She knew who 
it was. It could be no one bit John Humphreys! 

With her candle in her hand, she went across the 
| empty schoolroom to unlock the door. Yes, there he 
was, standing outside, with the great snow-flakes 
descending upon him ; for it had begun to snow since 

%achel had stood to watch the children home. 

“Well, Rachel! here I am again!” said the. cheery 
voice of John. 

“Tsee, John! Come in; how cold it is!” replied 
| Rachel, with a little shiver. 

“Ah, so it is, to those who mind such things! [ 
don’t. Here, let me fasten the door, Rachel.” 

She gave him the key, and a minute after, he had 


| strode behind her into the little room. Here he 


planted himself in front of the fire, standing with his 
back to it. 

“TI say, Rachel! you know what comfort is; don’t 
you ?” 

“TI hope I do, John.” 

‘* Every place, where you are looks nice,” continued 
John, staring round as if he had never seen the room 
before; though every spot on the carpet, or flower in 
the paper, was familiar to him. 

“Will you have some tea, John?” asked Rachel, 
smiling. 

“No, thank you; I have had my tea.” 

Rachel got up, and began quietly to put away the 
tea things. John sat down, and watched her. He 
was very fond of watching her move about, and would 
often sit silent, his eyes fixed upon her, for a length 
of time. 

“We need not always be gabbling, Rachel!” he 
used to say. 

When she had put everything away, she swept 


/her hearth, and brightened up the lamp, and drew 


the curtains closer, Then she brought out her 
sewing, and sat down to work, looking, as John 
observed, the very picture of comfort. 

“T tell you what, Rachel,” he broke out by saying, 
‘we two shall be the happiest couple in England!” 

She looked up at him with a smile. 

*T hope so, John.” 

There was no romance about Rachel. She was the 
most matter-of-fact person that ever lived. 

« And when is it to be, Rachel?” 

To this question Rachel made no immediate 
answer. Indeed, it seemed rather to embarrass her. 

“Now I’ve got the farm, it’s time we brought 
things to a conclusion, Rachel. Pray is the bonnet 


| ready ?” 


“Yes,” said Rachel, in rather a hesitating manner. 
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«« And the gown?” 

Rachel nodded assent; but she did not look quite 
eomfortable, either. 

«That's capital! We'll be asked in church next 
Sunday.” 

Rachel laid down her work. 

“John, dear,” said she, looking at him with her 
honest eyes, “I am so afraid——” 

« Afraid of what, Rachel ?” 

« Afraid that you have done wrong, by buying that 
farm—that is, until you had the money to pay for it.” 

« But I have the money.” 

“What! has Mr. Sylvester paid you ?” 

“He will do—there is no doubt of that, because I 
mean to make him. In the interval, Mr. Isaacs has 
been good enough to accommodate me.” 

“That is, he has lent you the money.” 

“Tf you like to put it so, he has.” 

«And you pay him interest for it.” 

“Till I get my own, I do; but it will not be long 
first. Don’t perplex your dear little mind, Rachel, 
about things that are not in your province. We men 
have to manage all the business matters.” 

“Tt only troubles me on this wise,” replied Rachel, 
thoughtfully: “I don’t understand business, as you 
say; but I understand this: we shall have to begin 
the world in debt.” 

“Oh, this sort of thing is not considered in the light 
of a debt,” returned John, carelessly ; “ besides, I am 
going to put the screw on, and get back my money.” 

“TI wonder if they will pay you,” said Rachel, 
anxiously. “I have a bad opinion of those Sylvesters.” 

“So have I; and so has every one. But I mean to 
pay them a visit to-morrow. If Mr. Raymond keeps 
out of my road, I will see his mother. I am deter- 
mined I will!” 

“Oh, John! that proud, stately Lady Sylvester; 
how shall you get on with her ?” 

“As easily as possible. I shall just say to her, 
Madam, or my lady, whichever is proper, I am come 
for my money, and I shall be obliged if you will give 
it to me.” 

“Oh, John !” and Rachel laughed, “ she will order 
you out of the house.” 

“T don’t care! I shan’t go. Never do you trouble, 
Rachel; I am a match for the whole of them!” said 
John, stoutly. 

Rachel looked at him admiringly. She had no 
doubt he could do all that was in the power of 
man to accomplish. But she had a little fear at the 
bottom of her heart, too. 

“T have never owed sixpence in my life,” thought 
she, “and now to begin in debt!” 

It was-an odious word, and it poisoned Rachel’s 
peace. She made a futile effort to persuade her lover 
to wait until the Sylvester affair was settled. But 
however confident John professed to feel that it 
would be settled, he was not disposed to act on the 
conviction. Indeed, he was resolute to do nothing of 
the kind. The banns, he said, should be put up the 
very next Sunday. He did not stay long, after he had 
Pronounced this final decision. He said a few loving 
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words, and he insisted on having the gown and the 
bonnet shown to him; and then he went away in 
excellent spirits, and full of hope for the future. 
Poor John! 3 
When he was gone, Rachel sat afew minutes before 


| the fire, in a fit of musing; then, as the clock gave 


warning, she started. She had almost forgotten, for 
the moment, what she had to do. 

She got up, put on her bonnet and shawl, ex- 
tinguished the light, and let herself out into the 
street. It had become a fearful night. The snow 
was whirled round and round, by the bleak, whistling 
wind. It was a wind that searched you through and 
through; but Rachel did not heed it. She hurried 
on till she reached the narrow street with the project- 
ing houses. Before one of these houses she stopped, 
and went up a back entrance. She was going to 
see Miss Graham. 





CHAPTER X. 
HE CAN SCARCE BE HAPPY! 
RACHEL was quite at home in the house; she needed 
no one to announce her; she stepped up the broad 
antique staircase, and tapped at the door of 
Josephine’s room. 

Things had got worse, rather than better, as far as 
the disorder and confusion went. Rachel’s correct eye 
and ear had been shocked considerably, in the course 
of this little episode in her history. All the time 
that Josephine lay unconscious, riot and extravagance 
had prevailed below stairs, and there had been no one 
to check it. The trustee appointed by Josephine’s 
late aunt had refused to act, or rather was in- 
capacitated by ill-health from so doing. The heir 
himself was absent, and no tidings had been heard 
from him. There was no doubt that the present 
state of things would soon terminate, but while it 
lasted it was grievous in the extreme. But for 
Rachel’s care and nursing, Josephine would have been 
positively lost. 

Josephine was better now; the period of extreme 
illness had been struggled through; the shock to 
the constitution, as the doctor called it, had been 
withstood bravely by youth and natural vigour. She 
had risen from her bed of sickness, and to some feeble 
extent, come forth again. 

She was sitting in the room she usually occupied, 
and where Raymond had left her. She had her 
music, her books, her pictures, about her as usual, 
and, to a casual observer, there was no change, save 
in herself. Those who knew better, would see that 
these things were held by the frail tenure of days, 
or of hours; that there was but a step between 
Josephine and the bleak world outside. 

She sat pillowed up in her chair. Her face and 
figure were wasted almost to a shadow. She had 
leaned back, and her eyes were closed as if she slept. 
One thin hand rested on a book in her lap: it was 
her Bible. 

Rachel entered softly, but it woke the invalid in a 
moment. She started up, and her face assumed that 
wild, wistful look, which had all along been so dis- 
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tressing. Rachel went uptoher. She had laid aside 
her shawl and bonnet. It was a habit of hers, how- 
ever short the time she had to stay. 

«A bonnet looks comfortless in a sick room,” was 
one of Rachel’s maxims. 

She came up to Josephine, and spoke gently to her, 
and began to smoothen the pillows. The wild, wistful 
look went out of the poor girl’s face, but another came 
almost as painful—a look of patient, passive suffering, 
and she laid her head back with a sigh. 

“You have had a nice sleep,” said Rachel, cheer- 
fully; “I am sure you are better.” 

Josephine looked at her a few moments, without 
speaking ; then she said, with a kind of effort, “ Yes, 
I am better.” 

“We shall have you quite strong, some of these 
days,” continued Rachel, in the same cheery voice ; 
“why, you begin to look like yourself already !” 

“Sit down, Rachel; I want to talk to you. 
snows, does it not ?” 

“ Tt does snow, but that will make it all the warmer 
by-and-by,” replied Rachel. 

“T am afraid it is a sad night for you to come 
through. You take a great deal of trouble about me.” 

“Don’t think that, for a minute, Miss Graham, 
please,” returned Rachel, quickly. ‘ You took twice 
as much trouble for me, and I have never felt more 
hearty and brisk in my life, than since I have been 
nursing you.” 

**Rachel,” said Josephine, after a moment’s pause, 
“just give me that letter, will you?” 

The letter lay upon the table, and as Rachel handed 
it, a thought thrilled through her mind, with vivid 
interest. Might it be from Mr. Sylvester? 

Ah, no, Rachel! no letter will ever come from that 
quarter again ! 

Josephine opened the letter, and read it without 
speaking; not for the first time, or the second, did 
she read it; for it concerned her nearly. 

“T have heard from the solicitor to Mr. Heatherly, 
the gentleman whom my aunt has made her heir,” 
said Josephine, in a firm voice. ‘He says he is 
coming down to take the management of things 
during his client’s absence. I expect he will be here 
in a day or two.” 

*So soon as that?” said Rachel, surprised} and a 
little frightened, for the crisis in Josephine’s history 
was very near at hand. 

“Yes, and he politely wishes me to leave. 
he has written to tell me so.” 

Tears of hot indignation sprang to Rachel’s eyes ; 
but she did not speak. It was a settled principle 
with her, not to inflame the wounds that injustice had 
opened up. Josephine folded up the letter and put it 
away. 

Her calmness and patience made it all the more 
difficult for Rachel to restrain her feelings. 

“T wanted to see you, Rachel, very much indeed. I 
know I have caused you a great deal of trouble; but 
will you render me one more piece of service ?” 

“TI should think I will!” replied Rachel, struggling 
to keep back her emotion. 


It 
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*‘T shall go away from here, as soon as I have found 
a place to shelter in. Will you look out for me 
Rachel, and choose a small, inexpensive room some- 
where, so that I need not feel absolutely homeless ?” 

“In Newbury ?” asked Rachel, quickly ° 

“In Newbury. I have thought it over, and there 
are reasons why I should prefer to remain here, [ , 
am not equal to a journey, and it would be worse for 
me to be flung among strangers. Here I am known, 
and have some friends.” 

“You have!” said Rachel, fervently. 

“So that, on the whole, I shall not leave at present. 
When I get stronger, I may feel braver ;” and a tear 
fell on the thin hands that were folded in her lap. 

Rachel struggled hard again ; she could have cried 
like a child. 

“T will do it, certainly, Miss Graham,” said she at 
length; “and I know of a place that will suit you— 
quite a nice comfortable place, and a good look out 
too,” continued she, regaining her cheerfulness, for it 
would never, do, as she said afterwards, to give up. 
«You would be well taken care of there, I am sure.” 

«Thank you, Rachel; but are the rooms expensive?” 
asked Josephine, anxiously. 

“Oh, no; the woman of the house would be glad to 
let them for a trifle.” 

“‘Then will you engage them, Rachel, at once? I 
should feel so much happier!” 

“T will engage them, this very night,” said Rachel, 
stoutly. 

«Thank you. And, Rachel, there is another thing: 
a little, a very little, of the furniture is mine.” 

“Of course that will be your own now,” said Rachel, 
joyfully; ‘and very nice it will be, and make your 
rooms look beautiful. I will see to all that, Miss 
Graham.” 

“You are, very good, Rachel; I shall never repay 
all your kindness.” 

“Oh, yes you will, if you get well again ; and, dear 
Miss Graham, it is such a fortunate thing that I am 
going to—to live in that nice house in the fields. It 
is only a short walk from your new home, and I shall 
always be at hand, to look after you.” 

« When do you go, Rachel ?” 

“In a few weeks; but there will be plenty of time 
to get you nicely settled first.” 

“TI shall be glad to go away from here,” said 
Josephine, wearily, and leaning back in her chair. 

“Now you are getting tired, Miss Graham, and you 
must not talk any more. I have been very incon- 
siderate, not to stop you before,” said Rachel, in a 
tone of self-reproach. 

“Then you will engage the rooms for me Rachel?” 

“Certainly I will; and I will see that they are put 
to rights, and made as nice as possible. Good night, 
dear Miss Graham.” 

“Good night, Rachel, and God bless you!” 

“God bless her, and pity her too!” said Rachel, 
fervently, as she found herself in the street, sobbing 
with all her might. “If ever there was a sadder lot 
than another, it is hers, poor thing!” 

\ (To be continued.) 
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TOMMY AND 


HE snow had been falling all night, and 
in the morning London was covered with 
NCA! a white mantle, its ugly roofs and 
EI smoke-blackened buildings shining with 
| } snow-flakes and fringed with icicles. 
Even the squalor and dirt of the little court on which 
Tommy’s eyes looked this wintry morning, were quite 
hidden by the beauties of the snow, for there was 
such a grace in the fantastic manner in which the 
flakes had chosen to drift and arrange themselves, 
that even deformity was turned into loveliness. But 
Tommy, as he gazed with delight at the scene before 
him, by no means regarded it from the ornamental 
point of view. At eight years old circumstances had 
made him strictly utilitarian, and to his eyes the snow 
appeared as a providence, filling his little heart with 
hope and strong ambition. Not of snowballing, nor 
of sliding, nor of any similar sports was this ambition 
born; it had a far more practical source in Tommy’s 
bosom. It was not that he by any means disliked 
such things, but that life had grown far too grave a 
matter for them to have room in his mind. No, 
Tommy had something else to think of! and, hurry- 
ing on his small amount of clothing, he roused his 
mother, who had fallen asleep, after a weary night of 
watching. 

It may be as well to state that the establishment, 
in which lived our hero, his mother, his sick father, 
and his two little sisters, was of the very narrowest | 
dimensions, consisting only of a small, very small 
room, one-third of which might fairly be said to belong 
to the great family bread-winner, a mangle. 

“Mother,” said Tommy, creeping gently up to her 
side, “‘ oh, there is such a beautiful lot of snow!” 

But snow to Mrs, Solly was only another vexation 
added to her life, already too full of troubles ; it was | 
bad for the mangling trade, bad for her consumptive | 
husband’s cough, and, therefore, bad for her pros- | 
pects of getting out again to char, since, whilst he | 
















could not leave him, who was to feed them all ? 

“Is there, child?” she answered, with a heavy 
heart. “Well, we can’t help it; but if this hard | 
weather lasts, God knows what will become of us. | 
There isn’t a handful of coal for the fire to-day, | 
even,” | 

“Never you mind, mother,” said Tommy, in all the | 
Vigour of hope, for already the child had learnt the | 
't of consoling and strengthening others; “I’m | 
going to take the broom and sweep some doorsteps, 
and you see if I don’t bring home a pocketful of 
Money. ‘There are so many doorsteps, you know, 
and they’ll all want sweeping, so I shall be sure to 
get plenty of work.” 

“But you're not big enough,” suggested his | 
mother, dubiously. | 
- “See if ’m not!” cried Tommy, with pride. 

“But the broom is so bad, and we haven’t a spade, 
and if we had, you couldn’t manage to use it.” 
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This objection sounded a little more forcible, and 
Tommy, fetching the broom out of the corner, sur- 
veyed it with scrutinising eyes. 

“It isn’t so very stumpy,” he said, hopefully, for 
nothing could damp his ardour; “and the people will 
be sure to lend me a spade.” 

« But,” continued Mrs. Solly, half-willing and half 
reluctant, “ your boots are all in holes, and you'll get 
your feet so wet. Every one will say it is a shame, 
and that I ought to have kept you at home.” 

“They don’t know anything about it, or they 
wouldn’t,” replied Tommy, resolutely bent on his 
project. “I like wet feet, and they never hurt me. 
What are we to do if I don’t earn some money ?” 

This argument being unanswerable, after eating a 
hearty breakfast off a slice of the last loaf, Tommy 
departed in high faith and confidence, shouldering 
his broom bravely. 

It was a very stumpy old broom, but Tommy be- 
lieved in it notwithstanding, and it seemed to him 
that only to appear on the field was to conquer it. 
Lustily he shouted as he went up and down the first 
street that possessed doorwaysof sufficient importance 
to require sweeping, “ Want your doorway done?” 
and was very much surprised that no responsive call 
answered his own. Besides this totally unexpected 
lack of demand for door-sweepers, Tommy encoun- 
tered another obstacle quite as unforeseen, and more 
threatening to his future prospects. The supply was 
over-abundant, and competition was rife in tho 
market. Little boys and big boys, little girls and 
great girls, men with spades and shovels and magni- 
ficent brooms were shouting, “Want your doorway 
done?” quite as vigorously as Tommy. A new trade 
was suddenly born of the snow, and it seemed to the 
child as if the whole world had embraced it. Why, 
there were as many sweepers as there were doors to 
sweep almost! and then most of them had much better 
tools to work with than his stumpy broom, besides 
finding strength in union by banding together in 
twos and threes. Poor Tommy, as he waded perse- 
veringly on, felt himself gradually growing smaller 
and smaller amongst his many competitors, and by 
degrees his cheery cry dwindled down to a very flat 
key indeed. Disappointment in his little heart was 
rapidly turning to despair, when a happy thought 
struck him, for he was a boy of resources, and strong 
of purpose. He would go to those houses from which 
he was in the habit of fetching mangling, and where 
he was a known and respeeted character. Briskly 
he turned his steps in the direction of the nearest, 
hope winging his feet. 

“Want your doorway done ?” he inquired, eagerly, 
of the servant who answered the bell. 

“What will you do it for?” she asked, smiling, 
for Tommy was.a favourite of hers. 

* Do it cheap—do it for twopence !” 
“Very well; you may do it.” 
After borrowing a spade, Tommy, delighted at his 
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success, set himself bravely to work to shovel away 
the snow. It must be confessed that the spade being 
as big as himself, he laboured under difficulties. But 
what matters difficulty to a resolute spirit? Tommy 
worked away with a will, and was making, in his own 
eyes, considerable progress, when the door behind him 
suddenly opened, and a sharp voice said— 

“Why, Jane, how could you be so foolish as to set 
that chit of achild to work? Here, my dear, take this, 
and go home; your mother ought to know better than 
to send you out such a morning as this!” 

The spade was taken out of one hand, a penny put 
in the other, and the door closed before Tommy could 
speak a word, 

Then, no longer shouldering his broom, but trail- 
ing it behind him, he turned away, crestfallen and 
ashamed. That most dreary and hopeless of all feel- 
ings, disbelief in one’s self, was creeping into his 
heart; and not shouting his trade-question, but silent 
and subdued, Tommy went upon his way sorrowing. 
Was he really not fitted for the high career he had 
chosen? Was he destined to return home, a baffled 
hero with an empty pocket? In one word, was he to 
be a bread-winner or not? 

You must remember that this was no light ques- 
tion of personal ambition. At eight years old, Tommy 
had, by painful experience, attained to an acute 
knowledge of the value of a penny, of the amount of 
credit obtainable at the general dealer’s, and of the 
necessity of the simple daily prayer his mother had 
taught him: “ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Half inclined to return home, half propelled by 
some undefined feeling that his failure was not com- 
plete, until every possible effort had been tried, he 
went on until he reached another of his clients, and, 
ringing the bell with timid fingers, asked meekly if 
he might sweep the steps. 

“You sweep the steps!” cried the servant; ‘“ why, 
you're not half as big as your own broom.” 

Tommy turned away with two big tears in his eyes 
at this second stroke of fate, and was just shutting 
the gate behind him, when a sharp tap at the window 
arrested his steps, and, looking up, he saw the lady of 
the house beckoning him. 

“Well, Tommy,” she said, opening the door, “and 
what is it you want this morning? Is your father 
any better ?” 

“No, ma’am; he’s a deal worse. If you please, I 
came to sweep the steps. I’m plenty big enough, I 
am indeed, ma’am. Mother hasn’t any money, and I 
came out to earn some,” he answered, in a mingled 
voice of protest, indignation, and entreaty, for 
Tommy, like the rest of the world, felt it very hard 
to have his powers so undervalued. 

“Give him the shovel, Mary, and let him try. 
He'll do it well enough, I’ve no doubt, and every one 
must have a beginning.” 

So Tommy, his courage and hope again in the 
ascendant, a second time set to work, and although 
he found the task much more difficult than he had 
fancied, for the snow would persist in sticking to the 
stones, he contrived to do it with the utmost satisfac- 











tion to himself. This satisfaction was not without its 
drawbacks, for his rivals in the profession would not 
allow him to work in peace, but threw jeering remarks 
at Tommy as they passed. 

“Don’t shovel yourself away in the snow, young 
un.” “I s’pose you'll have done by this time next 
winter.” 

These and such like observations our hero received 
with all the contempt they deserved, setting them 
down to jealousy. Two rosy little boys in scarlet 
frocks were looking on at him admiringly from the 
window, and every now and then Tommy spared time 
to look.up and smile. He regarded them as mere 
babies, quite unlearned in the ways of life, which was, 
indeed, the truth, although their days numbered 
almost as many as his own. Very proudly, when his 
work was done, did he take back the shovel, and wait 
for his wages. Luck, which, after all, generally 
follows perseverance, and is not so much a thing of 
chance as we believe, now waited upon our hero, 
He was taken into the kitchen, dried, warmed, and 
fed, and had threepence given him for his labour, 
Never did a threepence look so charming in Tommy's 
eyes; for had he not earned it by the sweat of his 
brow? It represented—at least, that and the other 
penny together—a whole loaf of bread; and would 
not that be sufficient for the day? 

But this was not all. At parting the lady gave 
him a plate of delicious meat for his father, and half- 
a-crown. Tommy’s heart danced, and his eyes glis- 
tened with a gratitude his tongue could not express, 
and he scampered off as fast as his legs would take 
him through the snow to carry the joyful tidings to 
his mother, feeling a conquering hero indeed. How 
can it be told what that half-crown purchased? 
Delight for Tommy, coals for the fire, bread for the 
children, tea and butter for the sick man, and rest 
in the household for one day at least. 

The snow came every day for a fortnight, and 
found them bread. To be sure, Tommy did not get 
half-a-crown every day, but he got something much 
better, a business connection and a strong fund of 
self-help for future occasions in life. The lady upon 
whose doorstep he had made his mark, took a kind 
interest in the boy, and procured him others to sweep, 
besides bestowing many kind words and many meals 
upon him. 

As this is a true history, it must be confessed that 
when a thaw set in, and Tommy found his occupation 
gone, our hero cried. He would have liked a whole 
year of snow; but, being far too much a man of the 
world to give way to his weaknesses, he soon brushed 
away his tears and set bravely to work in another 
line of business—that of fetching and carrying for 
his mother’s mangle. At present his whole soul is 
possessed with a secret ambition, and every halfpenny 
he gets on his own account is stowed safely away in 
a place known only to himself. He is heard to make 
many inquiries as to the price of spades and brooms, 
for Tommy is looking forward to opening next year’s 
campaign with a spade that may do him honour, and 
a broom of unlimited powers. 
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